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* Alas, the country ! 


How shall tongue, or pen, 


‘¢ Bewail her now uncountry-gentlemen ! 

‘¢ The last to bid the cry of warfare cease, 

‘« The first to make a malady of peace! 

‘* For what were all these country patriots born? 
‘¢ To hunt and vote and raise the price of corn, 

«* But, Corn, like ev’ry mortal thing, must fall : 
‘‘ Kings, conquerors, and, markets most of all,” 


Lorp Byron. 











RURAL RIDE. 


From Ryaty, ry Worcester- 


sHire, TO BuRGHCLERE, IN 


Hampsuire. 


—_—— 


Ryaut, Fripay Mornina, 29th 
Serremper.—I have observed, 
in this country, and especially 
near Worcester, that the working 


people seem to be better off than 


in many other paris, one cause of 








which, is, I dare say, that gloves 
manufacturing, which cannot be 
carried on by fire or by wind or 
by water, and which is, therefore, 
carried on by the hands of human 
beings. It gives work, tow 
and children as well at 
and that work is, by a g 
of the women and child 


in their cottages, and 


order to raise the food and’ tHe 
E 
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drink and the wool. This is a 
great thing for the land. If this 
glove-making- were to cease, many 
of these women and children, now 
not upon the parish, must instantly 
be upon the parish. The glove- 
trade is, like allothers, slack from 
this last change in the value of 
money; but, there is no horribe 
misery here, as at Manchester, 
Leeds,Glasgow, Paisley, and other 
Hell-Holes of 84 degrees of heat. 
There misery walks abroad in 
skin, bone and nakedness. There 
are no subscripiions wanted for 
Worcester; no militia-clothing. 
The working people suffer, trades- 
people suffer, and, who istoescape, 
except the monopolizers, the Jews, 


and the taz-eaters, when the Go- 


‘-yernment chooses to raise the va- 


lue of money, and lower the price 
of goods? The whole‘of the in- 
dustrious part of the country must 
suffer in such a case ; but, where 
manufacturing is mired with 
agriculture, where the wile and 
daughters are at the needle, or the 
wheel, while the man and the boys 


are at plougb, and where the ma- 
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nufacturing, of which one or two 


towns are the centers, is spread 
over the whole country round 
about, and particularly where it 
is, in very great part, performed 
by females at their own homes, 
and where the earnings come in 
aid of the man’s wages; in such 
case the misery cannot be sogreat ; 
and, accordingly, whilethere is an 
absolute destruction of life going 
on in the Hell-Holes, there is no 
visible misery at, or near, Wor- 
cester; and [I cannot take my 
leave of this county without ob- 
serving, that I do not recollect to 
have seen cne miserable object in 
it. The working people allseem to 
have good large gardens, and pigs 
in their stys ; and this iast, say the 
feelosofers what they will about 
their “ antallectal enjoyment,” is 
the only security fer happiness in 
a labourer’s family.—Then, this 
glove-manufacturing is not, like 
that of cottons, a mere gambling 
concern, making Baronets to-day 


and Bunkrupts to-morrow, and 














making those, who do the work, 


slaves. Here are no masses of 
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people, called together by a bell, 
and “kept to it” by a driver ; 
here are no “ patriots,” who, while 
they keep Englishmen to it by 
fines, and almost by the scourge, 
in a heat of 84 degrees, are peti- 
tioning the Parliament to give free- 
dom to the Sourn Americans, 
who, as these ‘ patriots” have 
been informed, use a great quan- 
tity of cottons! 

The dilapidation of parsonage- 
houses and the depopulation of 
villages appears not to have been 
so great, just round about Wor- 
cester, as in some other parts ; but, 
they have made great progress 
even here. No man appears to 
fat an Ox, or hardly a Suezerp, ex- 
cept with a view of sending it to 
London, or to some other infernal 
resort of monopolizers and tax- 


eaters. Here, as in Wiltshire 


and Gloucestershire and Here- 


fordshire, you find plenty of large 


churches without scarcely any 


people. I dare say, that, even in 
_ this county, more than one half of 
_ the parishes have either xo par- 


 Sonage-houses at all; or, have not 
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one that a Parson thinks ft for 


him to live in; and, I venture to 
assert, that one or the other of 
these is the case in four parishes 
out of every five in Hereford- 
shire! Is not this a monstrous 
shame? Isthis “achurch?” Is 
this “law”? The Parsons get 
the tithes and the rent of the 
glebe-lands, and the parsonage. 
houses are left to tumble down, 
and nettles and brambles to hide 
the spot where they stood. But, 
the fact is, the Jew-system has 
swept all the little gentry, the 
small farmers, and the domestic 
manufacturers away. The land 


is now used to raise food and 


and lackeys and harlots; and 
they get together in Wexs.—O§ 
all the mean, all the cowardly, 
reptiles, that ever crawled on the 
face of the earth, the English 
landowners are the most mean 
and the most cowardly: for, 
while they support the churches 
in their several parishes, while 


they see the population’ drawn 
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drink for the monopolizers and 


the tax-eaters and their purveyors. 
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away from their parishes to the 
Wrens, while they are taxed to 
keep the people in the Weys, 
and while they see their own Par- 
sons pocket the tithes and the 
glebe-rents, and suffer the par-| 
sonage-houses to fall down ; while 
they see all this, they, without 
uttering a word in the way of 
complaint, suffer themselves and 
their neighbours to be taxed, to 
build new churches for the mono- 
polizers and tax-eaters in those 
Wens! Never was there in this 
world a set of reptiles so base as 
this. Stupid as many of them 
are, they must clearly see the 
flagrant injustice of making the 
depopulated parishes pay for the 
aggrandizement of those who have 
caused the depopulation, aye, 
actually pay taxes to add to the 
Wrens, and, of course, to cause a 
further depopulation of the taxed 
villages ; stupid beasts as many 
of them are, they must see the 
flagrant injustice of this, and 
mean and cowardly as many of 
them are, some of them would re- 
monstrate against it; but, alas! 
the far greater part of them are, 
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complain. And, thus the thing 
goes on. These landowners see, 
too, the churches falling down and 
the parsonage-houses either tum- 
bled down or dilapidated. But, 
bthen, mind, they have, amongst 
them, the giving away of the be- 
nefices! Of course, all they want 
is the income, and, the less the 


But, in the 
meanwhile, here is a destruction 
of public property; and also, 


the spending income. 


from a diversion of the income of 
the livings, &.great injury, great 
injustice, to the middle and the 
working classes.—Is this, then, is 
this ‘‘ church,” a thing to remain 
untouched? Shall the widow and 
the orphan, whose money has 
been borrowed by the land-owners 
(including the Parsons) to pur- 
chase “ victories ” with; shall 
they be stripped of their interest, 
of their very bread, and shall the 
Parsons, who have let half the 
parsonage-honses fall down or 
become unfit to live in, still keep 
all the tithes and the glebe-lands 
and the immense landed estates, 
called Church-Lands? Oh, no! 


»” 





themselves, getting, or expecting, 
loaves and fishes, either in their, 
own persons, or in those of their 
family. They smouch, or want 
to smouch, some of the taxes; 
and, therefore, they must not, 


Sir James Granam “ of Nether- 
by,” though you are a descend- 
ant of the Earls of Monteith, of 
John of the bright sword, and of 
the Seventh Earl of Galloway, 
K. T. (taking care, for God’s 


parsonage-house costs, the larger- 
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sake, not to omit the K. T.); 
though you may be the Magnus 
Apollo; and, in short, be you what 
you may, you shall never execute 
your project of. sponging the 
fundholders and of leaving Mes- 
sieurs the Parsons untouched! 
—In many parishes, where the 
livings are good too, there is 
neither parsonage - house nor 
church! This is. the ease at 
Draycor Foxtor, in Wiltshire. 
The living is a Recrory; the 
Parson has, of course, both great 
and small tithes; these tithes and 
the glebe. land are worth, I am 
told, more: than three hundred 
pounds a year; and yet there is 
neither church nor parsonage- 
house; both have been suffered 
to fall down and disappear: and, 
when anew Parson comes to take 
possession of the living, there is, 
I am told, a temporary tent, or 
booth, erected, upon the spot 
where. the: church ought to be, for 
the performance of the ceremony 
of induction! What, then !— 
Ougbt not. this church to be re- 
pealed? An Act of parliament 
made this church ; an Act of par- 
liament can unmake it; and, is 
there any but..a monster who 
would suffer this Parson to retain 
this. income, . while: that of the 
widow and the orphan was taken 
away? Ob, no! Sir Jaies Gra- 


Ocrozer 14 1826. 
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nam of Netherby, who, with the 
gridiron before you, say, that 
there was “ no man, OF ANY 
AUTHORITY, who foresaw the 
effects of Peel’s Bill;” Oh, no! 
thou stupid, thou empty-headed, , 
thou’ insolent aristocratic pam- 
phleteer, the widow and the or- 
phan shad/ not be robbed of their 
bread, while this Parson of Dray- 
cor Fouior keeps the income of 
his living! 

On my return from Worcester 
to this place, yesterday, I noticed, 
at a village called Severn Sroxey 
avery curiously-constructed grape” 
house; that is to say, a hot-house 
for the raising of grapes. Upon 
inquiry, I found, that it belonged 
to a Parson of the name of Sr. 
Joun, whose parsonage-house is 
very near to it, and who, being 
sure of having the benefice whex 
the then Rector SHOULD DIE, 
bought a piece of land, and erected 
his grapery on it, just facing, and 
only about50 yards from, the win- 
dows, out of which the old parsoz 
hadtoJook until the day of his death, 
with aviewy, doubtless, of piously 
furnishing his aged brother with a 
memento mori (remember death), 
quite as significant as a death's 
head and cross-bones, and yet 
done in @ manner expressive of 
that fellow-feeling, that delicacy, 
that abstinence from sel{-gratifi- 
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cation, which are well known to 
be characteristics almost peculiar 
to “ the cloth”! To those, if 
there be such, who may be dis- 
posed to suspect, that the grapery 
arose, upon the spot where it 
stands, merely from the desire 
to have the vines in bearing state, 
against the time that the old Par- 
son should die, or, as I heard the 
Botley Parson once call it, “ kick 
the bucket ;” to such persons I 
would just put this one question : 
did they ever, either from Scrip- 
ture or tradition, learn that any of 
the Apostles, or their disciples, 
erected graperies from motives 
such as this? They may, indeed, 
say, that they never heard of the 
Apostles erecting any graperies at 
all, much less of their having 
erected them from such a motive. 
Nor, to say the truth, did I ever 
hear of any such erections on the 
part of those Apostles and those 
whom they commissioned to preach 
the word of God; and, Sir Wr1- 
u1aM Scorr (now a lord of some 
sort) never convinced me, by his 
parson-praising speech of 182, 
that to give the church-clergy a 
due degree of influence over the 
minds of the people, to mahe the 
people revere them, it was neces- 
sary that the Parsons and their 
wives should shine at balls and in 
pump-rooms. On the contrary, 
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these and the like have taken 
away almost the whole of their 
spiritual influence. They never 
had much ; but, lately, and espe- 
cially since 1793, they have had 
hardly any at all ; and, wherever 
I go, I find them much better 
known as Justices of the Peace 
than as Clergymen. What they 
would come to, if this system 
could go on for only a few years 
longer, I know not: but go on, as 
it is now going, it cannot much 
longer: there -must be a settle- 
ment of some sort: and that set- 
tlement never can leave that mass, 
that immense mass, of public pro- 
perty, called “ church property,” 
to be used as it now is. 

I have seen, in this county, and 
in Herefordshire, several pieces 
of Mancen Wurzer;and, I hear, 
that it has nowhere failed, as the 
turnips have. Even the Lucerne 
has, in some places, failed to a 
certain extent ; but, Mr. Watrer 
Paumwer, at Pencoyp, in Here- 
fordshire, has cut a piece of Lu- 
cerne four times this last summer, 
aud, when I saw it, on the 17th 
Sept. (12 days ago), it was gota: 
foot high towards another cut. 
Sut, with one exception (too tri- 
fling to mention), Mr. Watrer 
Paumer’s Lucerne is on the Tur- 
LIAN plan; that is, it is in rows at 
four feet distance from each 
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other; so that you plough be- | 
tween as often as you please, and | 
thus, together with a little hand | 
weeding between the plants, keep | 
the ground, at all times, clear of | 
weeds and grass. Mr, Parmer 

says, that his acre (he has no 
more) has kept two horses all the 
summer; and he seems to com- 
plain, that it has done no more. 
Indeed! A stout horse will eat 
much more than a fatting ox. 
This grass will fat any ox, or 
sheep; and would not Mr. Pat- 
mer like to have ten acres of land 
that would fat a score of oxen! 
They would do this, if they were 
_ managed well. But, is it nothing 
to keep a team of four horses, for 
_ five months in the year, on the 
produce of two acres of land? If 
a man say that, he must, of course, 
, be eagerly looking forward to ano- 
ther world ; for nothing will satisfy 
him in this, A good crop of early 
cabbages may be had between the 
rows of Lucerne. 

Cabbages have, generally, 
wholly failed. Those that I see 
are almost all too backward to 
make much of heads; though it is 
urprising how fast they will grow 

d come to perfection as soon as 
mere is twelve hours of night. 
am here, however, speaking of 
he large sorts of cabbage; for, 
> smaller sorts will loave in sum- 


mer. Mr. Wacrer Parmer has 
now a piece of these, of which I 
think there are from 17 to 20 tons 
to the acre; and this, too, observe, 
after a season, which, on the same 
farm, has not suffered a turnip of 
any sort to come. If he had had 
20 acres of these, he might have 
almost laughed at the failure of 
his turnips, and at the short crop 
of hay. And, this is a crop of 
which a man may always be sure, 
if he take proper pains. These 
cabbages (Early Yorks or some 
such sort) should, if you want 
them in June or July, be sown 
early in the previous August. If 
you want them in winter, sown in 
April, and treated as point d 
out in my Corrace-Economy. 
These small sorts stand the winter 
better than the large; they are 
more nutritious ; and they occupy 
the ground little more than half 
the time. Dwarf Savoys are the 
finest and richest and most nutri- 
tious of cabbages. Sown early 
in April, and planted out early in 
July, they will, at 18 inches apart 
each way, yield a crop of 30 to 
40 tons by Christmas. But, all 
this supposes land very good, or, 
very well manured, and plants of 
a good sort; and well raised ‘and 
planted, and the ground well 
tilled after planting; and a crop 
of 30 tons is worth all these and 
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all the care and all the pains that|at Haypen, near Swinpoy, in 


a man can possibly take. 


1 am here amongst the finest of | 


cattle, and the finest sheep of the | 30th Serr.—From Ryaus, in 


Wiltshire. 


Harpex, Saturpay, Nignur, 


Leicester kind, that 1 ever saw. | Worcestershire, we came, yester- 


My host, Mr. Paice, is famed as a 
breeder of cattle and sheep. The 
ecatile are of the Hereford kind, 
and the sheep surpassing any 
animals of the kind that I ever 
saw. The animals seem to be 
made for the soil, and the soil for 
them.—In taking leave of this 
county, I repeat, with great satis- 
faction, what I before said about 
the apparent comparatively happy 
state of the labouring people; 
and I have been very much pleased 
with the tone and manner in which 
they are spoken to and spoken of 
by their superiors. i hear of no 
hard treatment of them here, such 
as I have but too often heard of 
in some counties, and too often 
witnessed in others; and I quit 
Worcestershire, and particularly 
the house in which I am, with all 
those feelings which are naturally 
produced by the kindest of recep- 
tions from frank and _ sensible 
people. 
Farrrorp (Gloucestershire), 
Saturpay Morninc, 30th Sepr. 
—Though we came about 45 miles 
yesterday, we are up by day-light, 
and just about to set off to sleep 








day (Friday) morning, first to 


Tewxssury in Gloucestershire, 
This is a good, substantial town, 
which, for many years, sent to 
Parliament that sensible and 
honest and constant hater of Pirr 
and his infernal politics, James 
Martin, and which now sends to 
the same place, his son, Mr. Joun 
Martin, who, when the memo 
rable Kentish Petition was pre- 
sented, in June 1822, proposed 
that it should not be received, or 
that, if it were received, “ the 
‘* House should not separate, until 
‘et had RESOLVED, that the 
‘* interest of the Debt should never 
‘be reduced”! CasrisreacH 
abused the petition ; but was for 
receiving it, in order to fix on it a 
mark of the House’s reprobation. 
I said, in the next Register, that 
this fellow was mad; and, in six 
or seven weeks from that day, he 
cut his own throat, and was de 
clared to have been mad at the 
time when this petition was pre 
sented! The mess that “the 


House” will be in will be bad 
enough as it is; but, what would 4 
have been its- mess, if it had, 
its strong fit of “good faith,” bee? — 
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furious enough to adopt Mr. Mar- 
rin’s ‘ resolution” '!—The War- 
wickshire Avon falls into the Se- 
vern here, and on the sides of 
both, for many miles back, there 
are the finest .meadows that ever 
were seen. In looking over them, 
and beholding the endless flocks 
and herds, one wonders what can 
By rid- 
ing on about eight or nine miles 
farther, however, this wonder is a 


become of all the meat! 


little diminished ;. for here we 
come to one of the devouring 
Wens; namely, Cnrerrennam, 
which is what they call a “ water- 
ing place”; thatiis to say, a place, 
to which East India plunderers, 
West India floggers, English tax- 
gorgers, together with gluttons, 
drunkards, and debauchees of all 
descriptions, female as well as 
male, resort, at the suggestion of 
silently laughing quacks, in the 
hope of getting rid of the bodily 
consequences of their manifold 
sins and iniquities. When I enter 
a place like this, I always feel 
disposed to squeeze up my nose 
with my fingers; It is nonsense, 
to be sure; but I conceit that 
every two-legged creature, that | 
see coming’ near.me, is about to 
cover me with the poisonous pro- 
ceeds of its impurities. To places 
like this come all that is knavish 
and all that is foolish and all that 
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is base; gamesters, pickpockets, 
and harlots ; young wile-hunters 
in search of rich and ugly and old 
women, and young husband- 
hunters in search of rich and 
wrinkled or half-rotten men, the 
formerly resolutely bent, be the 
means what they may, to give the 
latter heirs to their lands and te- 
These things are no- 
torious ; and, Sir Wir.iam Scorr, 
in his speech of 1802, in favour 
of the non-residence of the Clergy, 
expressly said, that they and their 
families ought to appear at water. 


nements. 


ing places, and that this was 
amongst the means of making 
them respected by their flocks! 
Memorandum: he was a member 
for Oxford when he said this! 
Before we got into Cure.rene 
Ham, I learned from a coal-carter 
which way we had to go, inorder 
to see * The New Buildings,” 
which are now nearly at a stand. 
We rode up the main street of the 
town, for some distance, and then 
turned off to the left, which soom 
brought us to the ‘ desolation of 
abomination.” I have seldom 
seen any thing with more. heart- 
felt satisfaction. ‘‘ Oh!” said Ito 
myself, ‘the accursed. THING 
“ has certainly got a blow, then, 
‘‘ in every, part of its corrupt and 
“ corrupting carcass!”-The whole 
town (and {t-was now ten o’clock) 
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looked delightfully dull. I did 
not see more than four or five car- 
riages, and, perhaps, twenty peo- 
ple on horse-back; and these 
seemed, by their hook-noses and 
round eyes, and by the Jong and 
sooty necks of the women, to be, 
for the greater part Jews and 
Jewesses. The place really ap- 
pears to be sinking very fast; and 
1 have been told, and believe the 
fact, that houses, in Cheltenham, 
will now sell fur only just about 


ONE-THIRD as much as the. 


same would have sold for only 
in last October.—It is curious to 
see the names, which the vermin 
owners have put upon the houses 
here. There is a new row of 
most gaudy and fantastical dwell- 
ing places, called “ Coromera 
Prace,” given it, doubtless, by 
“some dealer in Bonds. There is 
what a boy told us was the 
“ NEW SPA;;” there is Water- 
loo-house! Oh! how I rejoice at 
the ruin of the base creatures! 
There is “ Liverpool - Cottage, 
Canning-Cottage, Peel-Cottage;” 
and, the good of it is, that the ri- 
diculous beasts have put this word 
cottage upon scores of houses, and 
some very mean and shabby 
houses, standing along, and mak- 
ing part of, an unbroken street !— 
What a figure this place will cut 
in another year or two! I should 


Rerat Roope. 
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|not wonder to see it nearly wholly 
deserted. It is situated in a nasty, 
flat, stupid spot, without any thing 
pleasant near it. A putting down 
of the one pound rotes will soon 
Those 
of the notes, that have already 


take away its spa-people. 


been cut off, have, it secms, less~ 
ened the quantity of ailments very 
considerably: another brush will 
cure all the complaints !— They 
have had some rains in the sum- 
mer not far from this place ; for we 
saw in the streets, very fine furnips 
for sale as vegetables, and broc- 
coli with heads six or eight inches 
over! But, as to the meat, it was 
nothing to be compared with that 
of Warminster, in Wiltshire ; that 
is to sav, the veal and lamb. I 
have paid particular attention to 
this matter, at Worcester and 
Tewksbury as well as at Chelten- 
ham; and I have seen no veal and 
no /amb to be compared with those 
of Warminster. I have been think- 
ing, but cannot imagine how it is, 
that the Wen-Devirs, either at 
Bath or London, do not get this 
meat away from Warminster. I 
hope that my observations on it 
will not set them to work; for, if 
it do, the people of Warminster 
will never have a bit of good meat 
again. 

After Cue.tTennam we had to 
reach this pretty little tuwn of 
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Farrronrp, the regular turnpike 
road to which lay through Ciren- 
cesTER; but I had, from a fine 
map at Sir Tuomas WiunniNc- 
Ton’s, traced out a line for us 
along through a chain of villages, 
leaving Cirencester away to our 
right, and never coming nearer 
than seven or eight miles to it. 
We came through Dodeswell, 
Withington, Chedworth, Winston, 
and the two Colnes. At Dodeswell 
we came up along and steep 
hill, which brought us out of the 
great vale of Gloucester and up 
upon the Corswotp Hits, which 
name is tautological, I believe ; 
for I think that wold meaned high 
lands of great extent. Such is 
the Cotswold, at any rate, for, it 
is a tract of country stretching 
across, ina south-easterly direc- 
tion from Dodeswell to near Fair- 
ford, and in a north-easterly di- 
rection, from Prreucoms Hitt, in 
Gloucestershire( which, remember, 
I descended on 12th September) 
to near Wirney in Oxfordshire. 
Here we were, then, when we got 
fairly up upon the Wold, with the 
vale of Gloucester at our back, 
Oxford and its yale to our left, the 
vale of Wiltshire to our right, and 
the vale of Berkshire in our front; 
and from one particular point, J 
could see a part. of each of them. 
—This Wold is, in itself, an ugly 
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country. The soil is what is call- 
ed a stone brash below, with a 
reddish earth mixed with little 
bits of this brash at top, and, 
for the greater part of the Wold, 
even this soil isvery shallow; and, 
as fields are divided by walls 
made of this brash, and, as there 
are, fur a mile or two together, no 
trees to be seen, and, as the sur- 
face is not smooth and green like 
the downs, this is a sort of coun- 
try, having less to please the eye 
than any other that I have ever 
seen, always save and except the 
heaths like those of Bagshot and 
Hindhead —Yet, even this Wold 
has many fertile dells in it, and 
sends out, from its highest parts, 
several streams, each of which 
has its pretty valley and its mea- 
dows.— And here has come down 
tous, from a distance of many cen- 
turies, a particular race of sheep, 
called the Cotswold breed, which 
are, of course, the best suited to 
the country. They are short and 
stocky, aud appear to me to be 
about half way, in point of size, 
between the Ryzanps and the © 
Sourn: Downs. When crossed 
with the Leicester, as they are 
pretty generally in the North of 
Wiltshire, they make very beau- 
tiful and even large sheep ; quite 
large enough, and, people say, 
very profitab‘e. 
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A route, when it lies through 
villages, is one thing on a map, 
and quite another thing on the 
ground. Our line of villages, 
from Cheltenham to Fairford, was 
very nearly straight upon the map ; 
but, upon the ground, it took us 
round about a great many miles, 
besides now and then a /ittle going 
back, to get into the right road; 
and, which was a great inconve- 
nience, not a public-house was 
there on our road, until we got 
within eight miles of Fairford. 
Resolved that not one single far- 
thing of my money should be spent 
in the Wen of Cheltenham, we 
came through that place, expect- 
ing to find a public-house in the 
first or second of the villages ; 
but not one was there, over the 
whole of the Wold; and though I 
had, by pocketting some slices of 
meat and bread at Ryall, pro- 
vided against this contingency, as 
far as related to ourselves, I could 
make no such provision for our 
horses, and they went a great 


deal too far without baiting. 


Plenty of farm-houses, and, if 


they had been in America, we 
need have looked for no other. 
Very likely (I hope it at any rate) 
almost any farmer on the Cots- 
wold would have given us what 
we wanted, if we had asked for 
it; but the fashion, the good old 





fashion, was, by the hellish sys- 
tem of funding and taxing and 
monopolizing, driven across the 
Atlantic, And is England never 
to see it return! Is the hellish 
system to last for ever ! 

Docror Brack, in remarking 
upon my Rive down the vale of 
the Sarisnury Avon, says, that 
there has, doubtless, been a fall- 
ing off in the population of the 
villages, “ lying amongst the 
chalk - hills;” aye, and lying 
everywhere else too; or, how 
comes it, that FOUR-FIFTHS 
of the parishes of Herefordshire, 
abounding in rich land, in mea- 
dows, orchards, and pastures, 
have either xo parsonage-houses 
at all,‘or have none that a Parson 
thinks fit for him to live in? I 
vouch for the fact ; ‘I will, whe- 
ther in parliament or not, prove 
the fact to the parliament: and, 
if the fact be such, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable. — But how 
melancholy is the sight of these 
decayed and still decaying vil- 
lages in the dells of the Cotswold, 
where, the building materials be- 
ing stone, the ruins do not totally 
disappear for ages! The village 
of Wirutneton(mentioned above) 
has a church like a small cathe- 
dral, and the whole of the popula- 
tion is now only €03 persons, 
men, women, and children! So 
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that, according to the Scotch fel- 
lows, thisimmense and fine church, 
which is as sound as it was 7 or 
809 years ago, was built by and 
for a population, containing, at 
most, only about 120 grown up 
and able-bodied men! But here, 
in this once populous village, or 
I think town, you see al7 the indu- 
bitable marks of most melancholy 
decay. There are several lanes, 
crossing each other, which must 
have been strects formerly. There 
is a large open space where the 
There 


are, against this open place, two 


principal streets meet. 


large, old, roomy houses, with 
gateways into back parts of them, 
and with large stone wpping- 
blocks against the walls of them in 
the street. These were mani- 
fesily considerable inns, and in 
this open place, markets, or fairs, 
or both used to be held. I asked 
two men, who were threshing in 
a barn, how long it was since 
their public-house was put down, 
or dropped. They told me, about 
sixteen years. One of these men, 
who was about fifty years of age, 
could remember three public- 
houses, one of which was what 
was called an inn! The place 
stands by the side of a little brook, 
which here rises, or rather issues, 
from a high hill, and which, when 


it has winded ¢own for some 


‘falls into the Thames. 
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miles, and through several vil- 
lages, begins to be called the 


River Cone, and continues on, 
under this name, through Fair- 
ford, and along, I suppose, till it 
Withing- 
ton is very prettily situated ;’ it 
was, and not very long ago, a gay 
and happy place ; but it now pre- 
sents a picture of dilapidation and 
'shabbiness scarcely to be equalled. 
Here are the yet visible remains 
of two gentiemen’s houses, Great 
farmers have supplied their place, 
as to inhabiting ; and, I dare say, 
that some tax-eater, or some 
blaspheming Jew, or some still 
more base and wicked loan-mon- 
gering robber, is now the owner 
of the land; aye, and all these 
people are his slaves as com- 
pletely, and more to their wrong, 
than the blacks are the slaves 
of the planters in Jamaica, the 
farmers here, acting, in fact, in a 
capacity corresponding with that 
of the negro-drivers there. 

A part, and, perhaps, a consi- 
derable part, of the decay and 
misery of this place, is owing to 
the use of machinery, and to the 
monopolizing, in the manufacture 
of Blankets, of which fabric the 
town of Wiryry (above mén- 
tioned) was the centre, and from 
which town the wool used to be 


sent round to, and the yarn, or 









































warp, come back from, all these 
Cotswold villages, and quite into 
a part of Wiltshire. This work 
is all now gone, and so the women 
and the girls are a ‘‘surplus po- 
palashon, mon,’ and are, of 
course, to be dealt with by the 
“« Emigration Committee” of the 
** Collective Wisdom’! There 
were, only a few years ago, above 
thirty blanket-manufacturers at 
Witney: twenty-five of these 
have been swallowed up by the 
Jive that now have all the manu- 
And all 
this has been done by that system 
' of gambling and of fictitious mo- 


facture in their hands! 


ney, which has conveyed property 
from the hands of the many into 
the hands of the few. 
Burdett dikes this! He wants the 
land to be cultivated by few hands, 
and 
all those things, which draw mo- 


But, wise 


and he wants machinery, 


ney into large masses; that make 
a nation consist of a few of very 
rich and of millions of very poor ! 
Burperr must look sharp; or 
this system will play him a trick 
before it come to an end. 

The crops onthe Cotswold have 
been pretty good; and I was very 
much surprised to see a scattering 
of early turnips, and, in some 
places, decent crops. Upon this 
Wold I saw more early turnips in 
a mile or two, than I saw in all 
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Herefordshire and Worcester- 
shire and in all the rich and low 
part of Gloucestershire. The 
high lands always, during the 
year, and especially during the 
summer, receive much more of 
rain than the low lands. The 
clouds hang about the hills, and 
the dews, when they rise, go, 
most frequently, and cap the hills. 
— Wheat-sowing is yet going on 
on the Wold; but, the greater 
part of itis sown, and not only 
sown but up, and, in some places, 
high enough to “ hide a hare.” 
What a difference! In some 
parts of England, no man thinks 
of sowing wheat till November, 
and it is often done in March. If 
the latter were done on this Wold 
there would not be a bushel] on an 
acre. The ploughing, and other 
work, on the Wold, is done, in 
great part, by oxen, and here are 
some of the finest ox-teams that [ 
ever saw. 

All the villages down to Fair- 
ford are pretty much in the same 
dismal condition as that of Wirn- 
incton. Fairford, which is quite 
on the border of Gloucestershire, 
is. a very pretty little market- 
town, and has one of the prettiest 
churches in the kingdom, It was, 
they say, built in the reign of 
Henry VII; and one is naturally 
surprised to see, that its windows 
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of beautiful stained glass had the 
luck to escape, not only the fangs 
of the ferocious ‘“* good Queen 
Bess ;” 
plundering minions of James I; 
but, even the devastating ruffians 
of Cromwell. We got in here 
about four o'clock, and, at the 
house of Mr. Ies, where we slept, 


not only the unsparing 


passed, amongst several friends, a 
very pleasant evening. This morn- 
ing, Mr. Ires was so good as to 
ride with us as far as the house of 
another friend at Kempsrorp, 
which is the last Gloucestershire 
parish in our route. At this 
friend’s, Mr. ArKaLL, we saw a 
fine dairy of about 60 or 80 cows, 
and a cheese loft with, perhaps, 
more than two thousand cheeses 
in it; at least, there were many 
hundreds, This village contains 
what are said to be the remnants 
and ruins of a mansion of Joun or 
Gaunt. The church is very an- 
cient and very capacious. What 
tales these churches do tell upon 
us! What fools, what lazy dogs, 
what presumptuous asses, what 
lying braggarts, they make us ap- 
pear! No people here, “ mon, 
teel the Scots cam to cerelize” us! 
Impudent, lying beggars! Their 
stinking “ kelts” ought to be 
taken up, and the brazen and 
insolent vagabonds whipped back 
to their heaths and their rocks. 
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Let them go and thrive by their 
‘© cash - credits,” and let their 
WALTER 
Scorr, immortalize their deeds. 
That conceited, dunderheaded fel- 


paper = money poet, 


low, Georce Cuacmers, estie 
mated the whole of the population 
of England and Wales at a few 
persons more than two millions, 
when England was just at the 
highest point of her power and 
glory, and when all these churches 
had long been built and were re- 
sounding with the voice of priests, 
who resided in their parishes, and 
who relieved all the poor out of 
their tithes! But, this same 
Cuatmers, SIGNED his sulemz 
conviction, that Vorticern and 
the other Ireland - manuscripts, 
which were written by a lad of 
sixteen, were written by Suaxe 
SPEARE ! 

In coming to Kempsrorn we 
got wet, and nearly to the skin, 
But, our friends gave us coats to 
put on, while ours were dried, 
and while we ate our breakfast. 
Iu our way to this house, where 
we now are, Mr. Tucxy’s, at 
Heypon, we called at Mr. James 
Crowpy’s,at Hicaworru,where 
I was from the 4th to the 9th of 
September inclusive ; but, it look- 
ed rainy, and, therefore, we did 
not alight. We got wet again 
before we reached this place ; but, 
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our journey being short, we soon 
got our clothes dry again. 
Bureuciere (Hampshire), 
Moxpay, 2d October.—Yesterday 
was a really unfortunate day. 
The morning promised fair; but, 
its promises were like those of 
Burdett! little 


snivelling, wet, treacherous {rost. 


There was a 
We had to come through Swix- 
the 
kindness to come with us, until we 


vox, and Mr. Tecxy had 


got three or four miles on this 


side (the Hfungerford side) of| 
that very neat and plain and solid | 
and respectable market town, | 
Swinpon is in Wiltshire, and is | 
i the real fat of the land, ali 


being wheat, beans, cheese, or fat| think, impossible. 


meat. 
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destined to be devoured in the 
WEN, and that, too, for the far 
greater part, by the Jews, loan- 
jobbers, tax-eaters, and their 
base and prostituted followers, 
dependents, purveyors, parasites 
and pimps, literary as well as 
other wretches, who, if suffered 
to live at all, ought to partake of 
nothing but the offal, and ought to 
come but one cut befure the dogs 
and cats! 

Mind you, there is, in my opi- 
nion, no land in England that 
surpasses this. There is, I sup- 
pose, as good in the three last 
counties that I have come through ; 
but, better than this is, ] should 


There is a 


In our way to Swrxpon| pasture-field, of about a hundred 


Mr. Tucxy’s farm exhibited to| acres, close to Swixpon, belong- 


me what I never saw before,|!ng to a Mr. Gopparp, which, 


four score oxen, all grazing upon 
one farm, and all nearly fat! 
They were, some Devonshire and 
some Herefordshire. They were 
fatting on the grass only; and, | 
should suppose, that they are 
worth, or shortly will be, thirty 
pounds, each. But, the great 
pleasure, with which the contem- 
plation of this fine sight was 
naturally calculated to inspire me, 
was more than counterbalanced 
by the thought, that these fine 
oxen, this primest of human food, 
was, aye, every mouthful of it, 








with its cattle aud sheep, was 
amostbeautifulsight. But, every 
thing is full of riches; and, as fast 


as skill and care and industry can 


extract these riches from the land, 
the unseen grasp of taxation, 
loan-jobbing and monopolizing 
takes them away, leaving the 
labourers not half a bellyful, 
compelling the farmer to pinch 
them or to be ruined himself, and 
making even the landowner little 
better than a steward, or bailiff, 


for the tax-eaters, Jews and job- 
bers! 
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Just before we got to Swixvon, | 
we crossed a canal at a place 
where there is a wharf and a 
coal-yard, and close by these a 
gentleman's house, with coach- 
house, stables, walled-in garden, 
paddock orne, and the rest of those 
things, which, all together, make 
up a villa, surpassing the second 
and approaching towards the first 
class. Seeing a man in the coal- 
yard, I asked him to what gentle- 
man the house belonged: ‘to the 
head un o' the canal,” said he. 
And, when, upon further inquiry 
of him, I found that it was the 
villa of the chief manager, I could 
not help congratulating the pro- 
prietors of this aquatic concern; 
for, though I did not ask the name 
of the canal, 1 could readily sup- 
pose, that the profits must be pro- 
digious, when the residence of the 
manager would imply no dispa- 
ragement of dignity, if occupied 
by a Secretary of State for the 
Home; or even for the Foreign, 
department. I mean an Luglish 
Secretary of State ; for, as to an 
American one, his salary would be 
wholly inadequate to a residence 
in a mansion like this, 

From Swinvon we came up 
into the down-country ; and these 
downs rise higher even than the 
Cotswold. We left Marlborough 
away to our right, and came along 
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the turnpike road towards Hun- 
GERFORD, but with a view of leav- 
ing that town to our left, further 
on, and going away, through 
Ramssury, towards the northern- 
most Hampshire bills, under 
which Bureuciere (where we 
now are) lies. We passed some 
fine farms upon these downs, the 
houses and homesteads of which 
were near the road. My com- 
panion, though he had been to 
London, and even to France, had 
never seen downs before; and it 
was amusing to me to witness his 
surprise at seeing the immense 
flocks of sheep, which were now 
(ten o’clock) just going out from 
their several folds to the downs 
for the day, each having its shep- 
herd, and each shepherd his dog. 
We passed the homestead of a 
farmer Woopman, with sixvteen 
banging wheat-ricks in the rick- 
yard, two of which were old ones; 
and, rick-yard, farm-yard, waste- 
yard, horse-paddock, and all 
round about, seemed to be swarm- 
ing with fowls, ducks, and turkeys, 
and on the whole of them not one 
feather but what was white! 
Turning our eyes from this sight, 
we saw, just going out from the 
folds of this same‘farm, three se- 
parate and numerous flocks of 
sheep, one. of which (the Jamb-~ 
flock) we passed close, by the side 
F 
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of. The shepherd told us, that 
his flock consisted of thirteen 
score and five; but, apparently, 
he could not, if it had been to 
save his soul, tell us how many 
hundreds he had: and, if you re- 
flect a little, you will find, that his 
way of counting is much the 
easiest and best. This was a 
most beautiful flock of lambs; 
short legged, and, in every respect, 
what they ought to be. George, 
though born and bred amongst 
sheep-farms, had never before 
seen sheep with dark - coloured 
faces and legs; but, his surprise, 
at this sight, was not nearly so 
great as the surprise of both of 
us, at seeing numerous and very 
large pieces (sometimes 50 acres 
together) of very good early tur- 
nips, Swedish as well as White! 
All the three counties of Wor- 
cester, Hereford and Gloucester 
(except on the Cotswold) do not, 
Iam convinced, contain as great 
a weight of turnip bulbs, as we 
here saw in one single piece ; for 
here there are, for miles and miles, 
no hedges, and no fences of any 
sort. 

Doubiless they must have had 
rain here in the months of June 
and July; but, as I once before 
observed (though I forget when), 
a chalk bottom does not suffer the 
surface to burn, however shallow 
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the top soil may be. It seems to 
me to absorb and to reéain the 
water, and to keep it ready to be 
drawn up by the heat of the sun. 
At any rate the fact is, that the 
surface above it docs not burn; 
for, there never yet was a summer, 
not even this last, when the downs 
did not retain their greenness to a 
certain degree, while the rich 
pastures, and even the meadows 
(except actually watered) were 
burnt so as to be as brown as the 
bare earth.—This is a most pleas- 
ing circumstance attending the 
down-countries; and, there are no 
downs, without a chalk bottom.— 
Along here, the country is rather 
too bare: here, until you come to 
Avsurn, or Atpnourne, there 
are no meadows in the valleys, 
and no trees, even round the 
homesteads. This, therefore, is 
too naked to ‘please me; but I 
love the downs so much, that, if I, 
had to choose, I would live even 
here, and especially I would farm 
here, rather than on the banks of 
the Wye in Herefordshire, in the 
vale of Gloucester, of Worcester, 
or of Evesham, or, even in what 
the Kentish men call their “ gar- 
den of Eden.” I have now seen 
(for I have, years back, seen the 
vales of Taunton, Glastonbury, 
Honiton, Dorchester and Sher- 
burne) ‘what are deemed the 
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richest and most beautiful parts of 
England; and, if called upon to 
name the spot, which I deem the 
brightest and most beautiful and, 
of its extent, best of all, I should 
say, the villages of North Bovant 
and Bishopstrow, between Heites- 
bury and Warminster in Wilt- 
shire; for there is, as appertain- 
ing to rural objects, every thing 


verdant downs in hills and valleys 
of endless variety as to height 
and depth and shape ; rich corn- 
land, unencumbered by fences ; 
meadows in due proportion, and 
those watered at pleasure ; and, 
lastly, the homesteads, and vil- 
lages, sheltered in winter and 
shaded in summer by lofty and 
beautiful trees ; to which may be 
added, roads never dirty and a 
stream never dry. 

When we came to Ausurn, we 
got amongst trees again. This is 
a town, and was, manifestly, once 
a large town. Its church is as 
big as three of that of Kensing- 
ton. It has a market now, I 
believe ; but, I suppose, it is, like 
many others, become merely 
nominal, the produce being nearly 
all carried to Hungerford, in order 
to be forwarded to the jew-devils 
and the tax-eaters and monopo- 
lizers in the Wen, and in small 
Wens onthe way. kis adecay- 
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ing place; and, I dare say, that it 
would be nearly depopulated, in 
twenty years’ time, if this hellish 
jobbing system were to last so 
long.—A little after we came 
through Avsurn, we turned off to 
our right to go through Ramspury 
to Saatyisurn, where Tutt, the 
father of the drill-husbandry, 
began and practised that hus- 


that I delight in. Smooth and bandry ata farm called “ Pros- 


rerous.” Our object was to 
reach this place (Burghclere) to 
sleep, and to stay for a day or 
two; and, as I knew Mr. Bianpy 
of Prosperous, I determined upon 
this route, which, besides, took us 
out of the turnpike-road. We 
stopped at Ramssury to bait our 
horses. Itis a large, and appa- 
rently, miserable village, or 
‘town ” as the people call it. It 
was in remote times a Bishop’s 
See. Its church is very large and 
very ancient. Parts of it were 
evidently built long and long 
before the Norman Conques*. 
Burpetr owns a great many of 
the houses in the village (which ~ 
contains nearly two thousand 
people), and will, if he live many 
years, own nearly the whole ; for, 
as his eulogist, Witt1am Frienp, 
the Actuary, told the public, in a 
pamphlet, in 1817, he has re- 
solved, that his numerous life-holds 


shall run out, and that those who 
2F 
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from whom he got the estate, shall 
become rack-renters to him, or 
Besides 
this, he is. continually purchas- 


quit the occupations. 


round 
He has 


now let his house toa Mr. Acres: 


ing lands and houses 


about and in this place. 


and, as the Mornina Herarp 
says, Is safe landed at Bor- 
peavx, with his family, for the 
winter! When here, he did not 
occupy a square inch of his land! 
He let it all, park and all; and 
only reserved * a right of road” 
from the highway to his door, 
“He had and has a right to do 
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allthis.” A right? 
that? But, is this giving us a 


specimen of that “ liberality and 


Who denies 


generosily and hospitality” ofthose | 
“ English Country Gentlemen,” 
whose praises he so loudly sang 
last winter ?—His name is Fran- 
cis Burdett Jones, which last name 
he was obliged to take by his 
Avwnv’s will ; and he actually used 
it for some time after the estate 
camétohim! “ Jones’ was too 
common a name for him, I sup- 
pose! Sounded too much of the 
vulgar '!—However, what I have 
principally to do with, is, his 
absence from ihe country ata time 
like this, and, if the newspapers 
be correct, his intended absence 
during the whole of next winter; 
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were life-holders under his Aunr,! and such a@ winter, too, as jt is 


likely tobe! He, for many years, 
complained, and justly, of the 
sinecure placemen; and, are we 
to suffer him to be, thus, a sinecure 
Member of Parliament! This is, 
in my opinion, a great deal worse 
than a sinecure placeman; for 
this is shytting an active Member 
out. It is a dog-in-manger offence ; 
and, to the people of a place such 
as Westminster, it is not only an 
injury, but a most outrageous in- 
sult. Ifit be true, that he intends 
to stay away, during the coming 
I trust, 
not only that he never will be 
elected again ; but, that the peo- 


session of Parliament, 


ple of Westminster will call upon 
him fo resign ; and this, I am sure 
they will dotoo. The next session 
of Parliament must be a most im- 
portant one, and that he knows 
Every Member wil! be put 
to the test is the next session of 
Parliament. On the question of 
Corn- Bilis every man must de- 


well. 


clare for, or against, the people. 
He would declare against, if he 
dared; and, therefore, he gets out 
of the way! Or, this is what we 
shall have aclear right to presume, 
if he be absent from the next ses- 
sion of Parliament. He knows, 
that there must be something like 
a struggle between the landowners 
and the fundholders. His interest 
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lies with the former; he wishes to 
support the law-church and the 
army and all sources of aristocra- 
tical prcfit; but, he knows, 
that the people of Westminster 
would be on the other side.— 
It is better, therefore, to hear, 
at Bovaneavx, about this strug- 
gle, than to be engaged in it! 
fe must know of the great em- 
barrassment, distress, and of the 
great bodily suffering, now expe- 
rienced by a large part of the 
people ; and has he a@ right, after 
having got himself returned a 
member for such a place as 
Westminster, to go out of the 
country, at sucha time, and leave 
his seat vacant? He must know 
that, during the ensuing winter, 
there must be great distress in 
Westminster itself; for there will 
be a greater mass of the working 
people out of employ than there 
ever was in any winter before; 
and this calamity will, too, be 
owing to that infernal system, 
which he has been supporting, to 
those paper-money Rooks, with 
whom he is closely connected, 
‘and the existence of whose de- 
‘structive rags he expressed his 
wish to prolong : he knows all this 
very well : he knows that, in every 
4uarter the distress and danger 
are great; and is it not, then, his 
duty to be here? Is he, who, at 
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his own request, has been in- 
trusted with the representing of a 
great city, to get out of the way 
at a time Jike this, and under cir- 
cumstances like these? If this de 
so, then is this great, and once 
public-spirited, city become more 
contemptible, and infinitely more 
mischievous, than the “ accursed 
hill” of Wiltshire: but, this is 
not so: the people of Westminster 
are what they always were, full 
of good sense and public spirit : 
they have been cheated by a set 
of bribed intriguers ; and how this 
has been done, I will explain to 
them, when I punish Sir Francis 
Burdett Jones for the sins, cou- 
mitted for him, by a hired Scotch 
writer.—I shall dismiss him, for 
the present, with observing, that, 
if I had in mea millionth part of 
that malignity and vindictiveness, 
which he so basely showed to- 
wards me, I have learned anec- 
dotes sufficient to enable me to 
take AMPLE VENGEANCE 
on him for the stabs which he, in 
1817, knew that he was sending 
to the hearts of the defenceless 
part of my family! 
While our horses were baiting 
at Ramssury, it began to rain, 
and by the time that they had 
done, it rained pretty hard, with 
every appearance of continuing 
to rain for the day; and it was 
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now about eleven o'clock, we 
having 18 or 19 miles to go be- 
fore we got to the intended end of 
our journey. Having, however, 
for several reasons, a very great 
desire to get to Burghclere that 
night, we set off in the rain; and, 
as we Carry no great coats, we 
were wet to the skin pretty soon.— 
Immediately upon quitting Rams- 
BURY, we crossed the River Ken- 
NET, and, mounting a highish hill, 
we looked back over friend Sir 
Guory’s park, the sight of which 
brought into my mind the visit of 
Tuimste and Cownrpr, as de- 
scribed in the “ intense comedy,” 
and, when I thought of the “ ba- 
ker’s being starved to death,” and 
of the “ heavy fall of snow,” I) 
could not help bursting out a 
laughing, though it poured of rain 
and though I already felt the water 
on my skin—Mem. To ask, when 
I get to London, what is become 
of the intense “ Counsellor Bric” ; 
and whether he have yet had the 
justice to put the K to the end of 
his name. I saw a lovely female 
sHoy-noy, engaged in keeping 
the rooks from a newly-sown 
wheat-field on the Cotswold Hills, 
that would be a very suitable 
match for him; and, as his man- 
ners appear to be mended; as he 
now praises to the skies those 4Us. 
freeholders, whom, in my hearing, 


Rurat Rove. 
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he asserted to be ‘‘ beneath brute 
beasts ;” as he does, in short, ap- 
pear to be rather less offensive 
than he was, I should have no 
objection to promote the union; 
and, I am sure, the farmer would 
like it of all things; for, if Miss 
Stuffed o’ straw can, when single, 
keep the devourers at a distance, 
say, you who know him, whether 
the sight of the husband's head 
would leave a rook in the coun- 
try! 

Turning from viewing the scene 
of Tuimsie and Cownipe’s cruel 
disappointment,we pushed through 
coppices and across fields, toa 
little village, called Froxrie.p, 
which we found to be on the great 
Baru-Roap. Here, crossing the 
road and alse a run of water, we, 
under the guidance of a man, who 
was good enough to go about a 
mile with us, and to whom we 
gave a shilling and the price of a 
pot of beer, mounted another hill, 
from which, after twisting about 
for awhile, I saw, and recognized 
the out-buildings of Prosperous 
Farm, towards which we pushed 
on as fast as we could, in order 
to keep ourselves in motion so as 
to prevent our catching cold; for 
it rained and incessantly, every 
step of the way. I had been at 
Prosperous before; so that 1 knew 
Mr. Blandy, the owner, and his 
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family, who received us with great | was no moon; but, it was star- 
hospitality. They took care of| light, and, as I could see the 
our horses, gave us what we want- | Hampshire Hills all along to my 
ed in the eating and drinking way, | right, and knew that I must not 
and clothed us, shirts and all, | get above a mile or so from them, 
while they dried all our clothes ;/ I had a guide that could not de- 
fer, not only the things on our|ceive me; for, as to ashing the 
bodies were soaked, but those | road, in a case like this, it is of 
also which we carried in little; little use, unless you meet some 
thin leather rolls, fastened on upon one at every half mile ; for, the 
the saddles, before us. Notwith- | answer is, keep right on: aye, but 
standing all that could be done in in ten minutes, perhaps, you come 
the way of dispatch, it took more to a Y, orto a T, or toa +. 

than three hours to get our clothes | | A fellow told me once, in my way 
dry. At last, about three quar-- ‘from Chertsey to Guildford, “keep 
ters of an hour before sun-set, we | “y ight on, you can’t miss your 
got on our clothes again and set “way.” Iwas in the perpendicu- 
off; for, as an instance of real bad lar part of the T, and the top part 
luck, it ceased to rain the moment was only a few yards from me. 








we gotto Mr. Bianpy’s. Includ-_ “ Right on,” said 1, ‘* what over 


ing the numerous angles and 


miles yet to go; but, I was so 


that bank into the wheat?” “ No 
windings, we had nine or ten) 


no,” said he, “ I mean‘ that road, 
to be sure,” pointing to the road 


anxious to get to Burencrere, , that went off to the left. In down- 
that, contrary to my practice as! countries, the direction of shep- 


well as my principle, I determin- 
ed to encounter the darkness for 
once, though in cross - country 
roads, presenting us, at every 
mile, with -ways crossing each 
other; or forming a Y; or kindly 
giving us the choice of three, forin- 
ing the upper part of a Y and a 
half. Add to this, that we were 
in an enclosed country, fe lanes 
very narrow, deep-vorn, and 
banks and hedges high. There 





herds and pig and bird boys is 
always in precisely the same 
words ; namely, “ right hover the 
down,” laying great stress upon 
the word right. “ But,’’ said I, to 
a boy, at the edge of the down at 
Kixe'’s Wortny (rear Winches- 
ter), who gave me this direction 
to Sroxe Caariry; “ bat, what 
“do you mean by right over the 
“ down t” “Why,” said he, “right 
on to Stoke, to be sure, Zur.” 
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“ Aye,” said I, “ but how am J, | 
‘“‘who was never here before, to 
“* know what is right, my boy ?” 
That posed him. It set him to 
thinking ; and, after a bit he pro- 
ceeded to tell me, that, when I 
got up the hill, I should see some 
trees; that I should go along by | 


them; that I should then see a} 





barn right before me; that I 
should go down to that barn; and 
that I should then see a wagon 
track that would lead me all down 
to Stoke. ‘‘ Aye!” said I, “now 
‘indeed you are a real clever 
fellow.” And I gave him a shil- 
ling, being part of my savings of 
the morning. Whoever tries it 
will find, that the Jess they eat and 
drink, when travelling, the better 
they will be. 1 act accordingly. 
Many days | have nobreakfastand 


no dinner. I went from Devizes 








to Highworth without breaking 
my fast, a distance, including my 
deviations, of more than thérty 
miles. 1 sometimes take, froma 
friend’s-house, a little bit of. meat 
between two bits of .bread, which: 
I eat as I ride along; but, what- 
ever I save from this fasting work, 
I think I have a.clear right to give 
away; ,and, accordingly, I ge- 
nerally put the amount, in copper, 
into my waistcoat pocket, and dis- 
pose of it during the day. 1 know 
well, that J am the better for not 
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stuffing and blowing myself out, 

and with the savings I make many 

and many a happy boy; and, 

now-and-then, I give a whole fa- 

mily a good meal with the cost of 

a breakfast, or a dinner, that 

would have done me mischief. I 

de not do this, because I grudge 

innkeepers what they charge ; for, 

my surprise is, how they can live 

without charging more than they 

do in general. 

It was dark by the time that we 

got to a village, called East 

Woopuay. Sunday evening is 

the time for courting, in the coun- 

try. Itis not convenient to carry 

this on before faces, and, at farme 

houses and cottages, there are no 

spare apartments; so that the 

pairs turn out, and pitch up, to 

carry on their negociations, by the: 
side of a stile or a gate. The 

evening was auspicious; it was 

pretty dark, the weather mild, and 
Old Michaelnas(when yearly ser- 
vices end) was «fast approaching’; 

and, aceordingly, I do not recol-: 
lect ever having before seen so. 
many negociations going on, within 
so short a. distance: At West 
Woopnay my horse cast a shoe, 
and, as the road was abominably. 
flinty, we were compelled to go 


have gone crazy with impatience, : 





had it not been for these ambassa= 





at a snail’s pace; and I should. 
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dors and ambassadresses of Cu- 
pid, to every pair of whom I said 
something or other. I began by 
asking the fellow my road, and, 
from the tone and manner of his 
answer, I could tell pretty nearly 
what prospect he had of success, 
and knew what to say to draw 
something from him. I had some 
famous sport with them, saying fo 
them more than I should have 
said by day-light, and a great 
deal less than I should have said, 
if my horse had been in a con- 
dition to carry me away as swiftly 
as he did from OSMOND RI- 
CARDO’S TERRIFIC 
CROSS !—* There!” exclaims 
Mrs. Scrip, the stock -jobber's 
young wife, to her old hobbling 
wittol of a spouse, “ You see, 
“my Jove, that this mischievous 
“man could not let even these 
“ poor peasants alone.” —“ Pea- 
“ sanis! you dirty-necked devil ; 
‘‘ and where got you that word! 
“* You, who, but a few years ago, 
“came, perhaps, up from the 
*‘ eountry in a wagon; who made 
“ the bed you now sleep in; and 
‘* who got the husband by helping 
“him to get his wife out of the 
“ world, as some young party- 
‘* coloured blade is to get you and 
“ the old rogue’s money °y a 8i- 
‘* milar process!” 
We got to Wiloinihan about 
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eight o'clock, after a very dis- 
agreeable day; but we found 
ample compensation in the house, 


and all within it, that we were 
now arrived at. 








Burcnuciere, Sunpay, Sth 
Serr.—It rained steadily this 
morning, or else, at the end of 
these six days of hunting for 
Georce and two for me, we 
should have set off. The rain 
gives me time to give an account 
of Mr. Bupp's crop of TuLiian 
Wuear. It was sown in rows 
and on ridges, with very wide in- 
tervals, ploughed all summer. 
if he reckon that ground only 
which the wheat grew upon, he 
had one hundredj and thirty 
bushels to the acre; and even if 
he reckoned the whole of the 
ground, he had 28 bushels all but 
two gallons to the acre! But, 
the best wheat he grew this year, 
was dibbled in between rows of 
Swedish Turnips, in November, 
four rows upon a ridge, with an 
eighteen inch interval between 
each two rows, and ‘a jive feet 
-interval between the outside rows 
on each ridge.—It is the white 
cone that Mr. Budd sows. He 


had ears with 130 grains in each. 
—This would be the farming for 
labourers in their little plots. 
They might grow thirty bushels 
of wheat to the acre, and “have 
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crops of cabbages, in the inter- 
vals, at the same time; or, of 
potatoes, if they liked them 
better. 

Before my arrival here, Mr. 
Bupp had seen my description of 
the state of the labourers in Wilt- 


Rvrau 





shire, and had, in consequence, | 


written to my son James (not know- | 


ing where I was) asfollows: ‘ In | 
*‘ order to see how the labourers | 
“are now screlbed down, look at 
“the following facts: Arruur 
“ Younc, in 1771 (55 years ago) 
‘ allowed, for a man, his wife 
“and three children 13s. Id. a 
“ week, 
“‘ money-prices. — By the Berk- 
‘shire Magistrate’s table, made 
‘‘in 1795, the allowance was, for 
“such family, according to the 
** present money-prices, lls. 4d. 
‘NOW it is, according to the 
* same standard, 8s. According 
“to your father's proposal, the 
* sum would be (supposing there 
“to be no malt tax) 18s. a week ; 
** and little enough too.”—Is not 
that enou#h to convince any one 
of the hellishness of this system! 
Yet Sir Giory applauds it. Is it 
not horrible to contemplate mil- 
lions in this half-starving state ; 
and, is it not the duty of “ Eng- 
land’s Glory,” who has said that 
*‘ his estate is a retaining fee 
“for defending the rights of the 


according to present 
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“ people;” is it not his duty te 
stay in England, and endeavour 
to restore the people, the millions, 
to what their fathers were, instead 
of going abroad; selling off his car- 
riage horses, and going abroad, 
there to spend some-part, at least, 
of the fruits of English labour? I 
do not say, that he has no right, 
generally speaking, to go and 
spend his money abroad ; but, f 
do say, that, having got himself 
elected for such a city as West- 
minster, he had no right, ata 
time like this, to be absent from 
Parliament. However, what cares 
he? His “ retaining fee” indeed ! 
He takes special care to augment 
that “‘ FEE”; but, I challenge all 
his shoe-lickers, all the base wor- 
shippers of twenty thousand acres, 
to show me one single thing that 
he has ever done, or, within the 
last twelve years, attempted to do, 
for his CLIENTS.—In short. 
this is a man that must now be 
brought to book: he must not be 
suffered to insult Westminster any 
longer: he must turn-to, or turn 
out: he is a sore to’ Westminster; 
a set-fast on its back; a cholic in 
its belly ; a cramp in its limbs; 

a gag in its mouth: heisa nui 

sance, a monstrous nuisance, in 


Westminster, and he must be 
abated. 


Wu. COBBETT. 
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THE 


POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 


Just published, No. IIT., a little 
work under the above title. I in- 
tend it to contain about siz num- 
bers, at twopence a Number, to 
be published monthly. I intend 
jt to be the Companion of the 
Working Classes, giving them 
useful information and advice, 
adapted to their present difficult 
situation ; and especially I intend 


it as the means of teaching them 


how to AvoID SUFFERING FROM 
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auNGER! Il intend clearly to ex- 
plain to them their rights and their 
duties. Applications from the coun- 
try should be made without delay. 
[ shall give one copy of each 
Number to every working family 
in Preston, as a mark of my gra- 
titude for their great kindness to- 
wards me, and also as a mark of 
my admiration of their sense and 
their public spirit—The other 
Numbers will be published on the 
first of each succeeding month,— 
The price, to Gentlemen taking a 
quantity, will be, for one hun- 
dred, twelve shillings, for five 
hundred. fifty-five shillings, and, 
for a thousand, five pounds. 











MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ExcLanp, for the week end- 
ing September 29. 


Per Quarter, 


S. d. Ba,i fe 
Wheat «. 54 11] Rye .... 38 10 
Barley ..384 0O]| Beans... 44 4 
Oats.... 27 8] Pease...48 9 





Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Seld in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended September 29. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat.. 45,188.] Rye ..... ,443 
Barley .. 32,600 | Beans ... 1,806 
Oats... 13,2 Pease... .. 943 





Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 

Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, September 30. 


Qrs. am & a s. d 
Wheat... 4,969 for 14,357 1 8 Average, 56 11 
Barley.. 2,691 .. 4,942 11 O.....c00e. 36 8 
Oats... 2,869» «+ 3902 13 8....62.5..27 2 
a Poe or ee na 9 
Beans .. 770 .. 2,219 G6 4..cccce.e do 0 
Pease .. 443 .. 1,258 18 10, ...cc00e. 5% 10 


Price on board Ship as under. 
Flour, per sack ......50s. — 55s. 
Seconds ........425.— 46s. 
— North Country ..40s.— 43s. 





Friday, Oct. 6.— The arrivals of 
all sorts of Corn this week are con- 
siderable, with a very large quantity 
of Flour. The Wheat trade is very 
heavy, and hardly maintains Mon- 
day’s rates, Barley and Pease are 
tather dearer. A large supply of 
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foreign Beans has made the sale of 
this article very dull. Oats are here 
in abundance, and meet a very slow 
sale, at rather less prices. Flour looks 
downwards, 

Monday, Oct. 9.—The favourable 
State of the wind last.week, brought 
in a considerable number of vessels, 
both English; and Foreign, with 
nearly all descriptions of Grain. 
This morning’s market is composed 
of large remains of former parcels, 
and moderate quantities of Wheat, 
Barley, Beans, and Pease, from 
Essex, Kent, and’ Suffolk. The de- 
mand for Wheat is confined chiefly 
to the best samples, which haye 
sold slowly at last week’s quotations ; 
other descriptions may be ‘again 
quoted 1s. per quarter lower, with 
no sale for inferior. 

Barley has met a free demand, 
and has ¢btained 1s. more than last 
quoted. Boiling Pease are further 
advanced 3s. and Grey Pease 2s. per 
quarter, both being scarce. Beans 
are unaltered, Good sweet stout 
parcels of Oats fully maintain last 
quotations, but the thin and un- 
sweet samples are dull and rather 
lower. The Flour trade is heavy, 
but the top price is not reduced. 





Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4lb. Loaf is stated at 94d. by the 
full-priced Bakers. 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 6. 
Shtpsat Market. Shipssold. Price. 


1244 Newcastle913..27s. 0d. to 36s. 6d. 
43 Sunderland 27, , 33s, 0d, — 385, 6d. 
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Account of Wheat, &e. arrived in 
the Port of London, from Oct, 2 


to Oct. 7, both inclusive. 

Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat .. 7,450] Tares .... 298 
Barley .. 6,216 | Linseed... 7,948 
Malt.... 3,967 | Rapeseed. 2,316 
Oats .... 8,705] Brank .. 0 — 
Beans... 1,609 | Mustard.. 8 
Flour eeee 16,599 Flax eeee = 
Rye.... 3355|Hemp... — 
Pease... . 9,401 | Seeds ... 60 
Foreign. — Wheat, 5,835; Barley, 
800; Oats, 31,055; and Beans, 1,852 
quarters. 





HOPS. 
Price of Hops, per Cwt. in the 
Borough. 

Monday, Oct. 9. — During © the 
latter part of last week, there was, 
in consequence of fewer arrivals, a 
little more life in the Trade, at the 
following currency :—Kent pockets, 
from 70s. to 100s.; ditto Bags, 60s, 


to 90s.; Sussex pockets, 60s. to 70s. 


Duty called 285,000/. 


Maidstone, Oct. 5. — Our Hop 
picking is not finished, but although 
rather late, the Hops keep their 
quality well,.and will produce a good 
strong article for the manufacturer. 
The trade, we are happy to say, is 
getting better, as several sales of 
some large lots have been made this 
day, we wish we could add also at 
higher prices, but we think that 
must take place soon, the present 
not being adequate to remunerate 
the planter. Bags, 63s..to 72s. to 
80s. Pockets, 70s. to 80s.. to 90s. 
per cwt. 


Worcester, Oct. 4.—On Saturday 
last, 2277 pockets were weighed ; 
the prices gave way to 6s. on low 
qualities, and 3s. to 4s. on fine; the 
average was 70s, to 80s. About 1200 
to 1400 pockets remained unsold, 

Up to the 27th ult. 1413 pockets 
were weighed at Stourport market; 
prices nearly the same as at Wor- 
cester. , 

Smiturretp, Monday, Oct. 9. 

Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


s. d. 
Beef ..... 4to5 2 


3 
Mutton...3 3—4 8 
Veal .....4 6—5 2 
Pork.....4 6 —5 4 
Beasts ... 2,521 | Sheep .. 24,420 
Calves... 182] Pigs... 160 
Nerwcate, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 
s dad. 8 ad, 
Beef... .3 4to4 6 
Mutton...3 4—4 2 
Veal.... 3 8—5 8 
Pork.....3 8—5 8 


LEADENHALL, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 
s d.- 8. de 
Beef.:...3 4 to 4 4 


Mutton...3 4—4 2 
Veal .....4 4— 5 8 
Pork..... 4 Oo— 6 oO 


Monday, Oct.- 9.—The_ arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 3,367 
firkins of Butter, and no Bacon; 
and frum Foreign Ports, 6,975 
casks of Butter, | 
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POTATOES, 


SPITALFIELDS, per Cw 
e . 
voowe: OS 


Ware.... 


Middlings......2 0 — 


Gl aseabaxs 


| 


ye 


Common Red..0 0 — 


Onions, 0s. Od.—Os. Od. per bush. 
Boroucn, per Ton. 


Ware .ccccce- 
Middlings...... 


ae 


Common Red. . 


Aylesbury ..+++- 


Banbury....- eee 
Basingstoke .... 
Bridport... -+. 
Chelmsford....... 


Derby ..e-++-+es 
Devizes...cee cece 
Dorchester... eee 
Exeter..ce cesses 
Eye .. cece cesece 
Guildford........ 
Henley ........0- 
Horncastle...... 
Hungerford...,. .. 
LOWES ccccge cece 
Newbury ........ 
Northampton.... 
Nottingham ..,. 
Reading ....-ee. 
Stamford......... 
Stowmarket .... 
SWADSCA 2. ceeece 
“EVGQHO deecécens os 
Uxbridge ....... 
Warminster...... 
W inchester....... 
Dalkeith*® ...... 
Haddington* .... 








t. 
3 
1 
Q 


ecec 
| 11s 


oon fe 


t. 


ae) 
eoocca 


eooeooc*” 
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HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield.— Hay... .80s. to 
Straw...32s. to 

Clover. 100s. to 

St. James's, — Hay.... 70s. to 
Straw .. 30s. to 

Clover. .100s. to 


Whitechapel,--Hay.... 84s. to 
Straw...34s. to 


105s. 
365. 
126¢, 
110s. 
36s. 
130s, 


130s. 
385.0 


Clover. .84s. to 130s. 





COUNTRY CORN MARKETS, 

By the QuaRTER, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 

The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 

Wheat. 


s. to s. 


50 
o4 
48 


| 48 


52 
98 
40 
48 
48 

0 

0 
60 
52 


d 
60 0 
56 0 
60 0 
56 0 
62 0 
64 0 
62 0 
60 0 
62 0 
00 
00 
68 0 
56 0 
2 0 
62 0 
64 0 
58 0 
09 
67 0 
57 0 
53 0 
0 0 
00 
00 
57 0 
55 0 
34 0 
34 0 

















Barley. Oats, Beans, Pease. 
s. to s. d. &. tos. d.| s.to sd & tos. de 
36 38 0 | 32 340)! 54 580 0 O00 
38 410) 34 400) 52 600 0 o@ 
33 37 0/26 3201/50 550 0 00 
34 40 0/| 28 320/54 560 0 OO 
0 00; 28 340); 42 480 | 50 686 
34 460)/ 27 360! 50 560 0 006 
34 400); 24 360/50 600 0 00 
32 360) 33 37 0| 52 600 0 Ooo 
40 440, 28 320,56 600-| 0 00 
0 00 0 O00 0 00 0 00 
09 oO 0 00 0 00 0 O00 
28 3806/24 320/ 60 660 |59 660 
37 400); 26 320/48 500 0 od 
28 360) 25 370) 53 590 0 O00 
0 00); 26 280)|43 460 0 O00 
32 38 0, 25 360/50 580 | 54 O@ 
36 39 0/ 34 360) 53 550 0 00 
45 900 030) 58 OO 0 OO 
36 400/ 24 350) 50 550 150 560 
36 410! 27 330) 51 550 0 v@ 
28 39 0; 24 300/46 00/46 60 
44 00; 26 00 0 00 0 00 
36 00; 33 OO 0 oOo 0 OO 
. 7 0 OO 0 OO 0 OO 
33 400] 26 350) 54 600 0 oso 
0 26 0 0 OO 0 OO 0 00 
2 316) 20 300/25 280 | 25 280 
17 210) 17 220/23 300 | 23 300 











* Dalkeith and Haddington are given by the b0/.—The Scotch boll for Wheat, 
Rye, Pease, and Beans, is three per cent. more than 4 bushels. The bod of 


Barley and Oats, is about 6 bushels Winchester, 


Roglish quarter, 


_ 


or as 6 to 8 compared with the 
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Liverpool, Oct. $.—The importations of Grain since Tuesday last have 
been pretty considerable, but still less than were expected, from the winds 
having been partially favourable for arrivals. The demand, however, dur- 
ing the week was languid, at a reduction on Wheat of 22 per 70 lbs., and 
on Oats id. per 45 lbs.— With an improved demand on Saturday last, at 
the Manchester market, considerable sales ef Oats, from hence, were ef- 
fected at about the decline noted, The market of this day was well attend- 
ed, but sales were very limited, although ofters were made by importers at 
the above noted decline, in consequence of additional supplies coming up 
our river this day. The business done was, therefore, very trivial, as a si- 
milar depression to the one already noted was obvious in every article of 
the trade. 


Imported into Liverpool from the 26th September, to the 2d October 
1826, inclusive :—Wheat, 14,599; Barley, 1,687; Oats, 21,326; Rye, 
432; Malt, 3,520; Beans, 1,732; and Pease, 374 quarters, Flour, 1,758 
sacks, per 280 lbs. Oatmeal, 1,336 packs, per 240lbs. American Flour, 
2,283 barrels. 


Norwich, Oct. 7—We had only a moderate supply of Wheat to 
this day’s market. Red sold from 49s. to 56s.; White to 58s. The 
supply of Barley was very short, prices from 29s. to 38s.; Oats, from 22s. 
to 28s.; Beans, from 38s. to 42s; Pease, from 40. to 43s.; Boilers, to 53s. 
per quarter; and Flour, from 43s. to 44s. per sack. 


Bristol, Oct. 7.—Nearly the same dullness prevails in the Corn markets 
at this place, as was experienced last week. The following prices may be 
considered nearly correct at present. Supplies still moderate :—Wheat, 
from 5s. 6d. to 7s. 4d.; Barley, 3s. 9d. to 5s. 6d.; Oats, $s. to 4s. 3d.; 
Beans, 4s. 9d. ta 7s, 3d.; and Malt, 5s. Gd. to 8s. 6W. per bushel, Imperiale 
Flour, Seconds, 32s. to 43s. per bag. 


Ipswich, Oct. 7.—We had a good supply of Barley and Wheat to-day; 
the former was 1s.4per quarter dearer. Prices as follow :—Wheat, 52s. to 
57s.; Barley, 33s. to 38s. ; and Beans, 46s, to 48s. per quarter. 


Wakefield, Oct. 6.—We have a short supply of Wheat here this morning, 
end the sellers generally held fur an advance of 1s. per quarter, which has 
not been obtained, but there has been a fair demand for the best samples 
at the rates cf last Friday, and in some instances rather more money has 
een given, and there is a little more doing in the inferior sorts.—Oats are 
scarce and rather dearer.—In Shelling no variation —New Barley comes 
to hand very sparingly, and is ready sale at an advance of 1s. per quarter; 
fine Norfolk has obtained 44s.—Beans are rather higher.—Rapeseed is une 
altered in value, and not much doing in it. 


Manchester, Oct. 7.—During this week there has been nothing of mcs 
ment passing in the trade, and prices remain without any material altera- 
tion. There was a large show of samples at this day’s market, which was 
tolerably well attended; but the business transacted was extremely trifling, 
and the value of most articles may be considered a shade lower.—Wheat, 
English, 8s. 10d. to 9s. 8d.; Irish, &s. Gd. to 9s, 2d.; Canada, 9s. to 9s. 4d. 5 
Foreign, 8s. to 9s.4d. per bush. of 70 lbs.; Barley for grinding, 5s.8d. to 6s, 
per bush. of 60 lbs, ; Oats, English and Scotch, 4s, 8d. to 4s, 10d.; Pease, 
(boilers), 66s. to 68s.;Beans, English, 53s. to 55s: 6d.; Irish and Foreign, 
49s. to 54s. per Imp. qr.; Malt, 58s, to 50s. per load of six Imperial bushels, 
Flour, 46s. to 49s.; Irish, 46s, to 49s. per sack of 280 lbs.; Baryel Flour, 
.305, to 32s, per 196 lbs. - 














































Markers. 


COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, Oct. 7—We had a very short supply of fat 
Cattle tothis day’s market (the quality not being good), seld at about 8s 
er stone of 14lbs. sinking offal. The supply of Store Stock was exceed 
ingly large: Scots sold trom 4s, to 4s. Sd. per stone, when fat. Short 
Horns from Ss. to 4s. Cows and Calves selling lower, and Homebreds, 
unless very good ones, not unsaleable. Sheep and Lambs a large supply. 
Shearlings sold from 24s. to 29s., fat ones to 40s.; Lambs from 19s. 6d, to 

18s. each ; Down Stock Ewes, 26s. to 30s. 


Horncastle, Oct. 7.—Beef, 7s. to 8s. per stone of 14]bs. Mutton, 6¢, to 
7d.; Lamb, 5d. to Gd. ; Pork, 7d.; and Veal, 6d. to 7d. per |b. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Weck ended September 29, 1826. 


Wheet. Barley. Oats. 


—_— " ‘$. d, a 
Dasa? o<dcqeeegess ong §8 3....909 11....29 3 
Essex ....., _ Rey we £6. 6 ocesBh, Denied BD 
Mees vast 6a sccageekisae .Ssedae ates: ae a 
BONE 2. £5 és 6d setbeews SS lh. HB 0... DB J 
DORE si ccteécccesdees 63 .3...88> @.¢. 486 
Cambridgeshire.......... 51 7....32 8....% 68 
BOE atetive clea cvedendt 62 0... 88: °Ci... 27: @ 
Lincolnshire ......ce.+6. 53 8....37 9..«%24 2 
WOOD ods concede sour §3 7....38 9....26 6 
SE a oad eis gam te 5B 0.214 @....88:40 
Northumberland ...... 04 0,....85 .7,..:528 0 
TEE « ccccodeasos 62 2....38 | 3t 2 
Westmoreland .......... 62 8....45 0....85 2 
Lancashire .....ccccccses 62 0.... 0 0....34 4 
CROSS . cc dd cee sesbe ssi tai ©. 6...48' € 
Gloucestershire......:...57 1....39 8....32 1 
Somersetshire .......... 55 1....88 0....27 10 
Monmouthshire.......... 65. 1....60 8....30 4 
Devonshire............ 56 1...-387 2..5.29 10 
COSWUE. 055 6S TESS 206 68 @..ue8T: 3. .4 80:0 
Decectehies. .. 66.csss oe 68 55 1....385 0....31 6 
BIMMGMTS «occ cvccodddes 54 1....35 6....27 9 
North Wales ...... aéiond G2 7...:44 .9..+.28 4 
SS faa Bay ae. ....88 | Bi. -s. = 


* The London Average-is always that of the Week preceding. 
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